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A Great Name Is Inscribed 


During the dedication of the National Headquarters of the National Woman's 

Party, which took place in Washington, D. C., on January 4, a bronze tablet 

on the front of the building was unveiled bearing the name of the donor, 

“Alva Belmont.”" This marked the climax of the ceremony. The photo- 

graph shows Mabel Van Dyke, left, and Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, 
right, unveiling the tablet. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject te its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 52 
[House Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator GeRatp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. Magrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 


Great Names 


HETHER one is a Catholic or not, the fact must be recognized that 

NV the Fathers of the Church displayed an almost superhuman wisdom 

when they instituted the custom of canonizing those men and women 

who had shown by their example the power of the Faith. By this means they 

brought to the knowledge of the common people, the unthinking people who 

in the main are incapable of suffering voluntarily for a great ideal, an under- 

lying truth in the eternal scheme of things which is as difficult to grasp as 
it is important. 

When Jeanne d’Arc was elevated from the status of a peasant girl to the 
position of a saint in the Roman Catholic Church, many Protestants lifted 
their eyebrows and asked what had been accomplished. A few words had 
been spoken, a decree issued, but otherwise everything was as it had been 
before. 

Everything but the one essential. 

The divinity of Jeanne d’Arc, her superhuman quality to act as intercessor 


for the ordinary mortal had not been publicly set down. 


Protestants are far too apt to forget, or overlook, or judge, their saints 
and martyrs, and the modern unbeliever errs in the same way. The agnostic, 
the atheist, is all too ready to bury the name of the great man with his bones. 
In this they overlook a fundamental factor in human existence. The great 
man, or the great woman, does not die. 

It is the spirit of the individual that is the enduring entity, and the spirit, 
among the saints, is clearly not dismayed by the mortal phenomenon of death. 

Feminists already have their category of the undying—Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Frances Wright, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony. These and many others, in their measure, will live for all time, 
in the hearts and in the lives of the human race that is to come. For these 
women changed the current of their time and their power reaches out in their 
works into the distant future. 

Their names are an inspiration and a challenge. Moreover they, as indi- 
viduals, will intercede for those who are of like faith before the throne of 
Justice. Saints they are, and as saints they should be recognized in the lay 
assemblage of Feminism. 

It was this thought that permeated the gathering at Alva Belmont House 
on January 4, 1931, during the dedication ceremonies. 

A great woman was being honored, but more than that a great truth was 
being honored, Alva Belmont was being publicly acclaimed; not only as a 
woman, beloved and respected by her friends, not only as the head of the 
great organization that she helped to form, but above and beyond that as a 
living witness to the truth that the burdens of the whole human family can 
be lightened by the devotion and sacrifice of one. 

Through her significant contributions to the Feminist movement in the 
United States Mrs. Belmont has made possible the more rapid advancement 
of Feminism throughout the world. She has taken upon herself the burdens 
of others and through her they have been lifted up. 

Her name is inscribed not only on the noble building called Alva Belmont 
House, but in the hearts of her fellow-women everywhere. 


The Danger Is Imminent 


T APPEARS to be obvious in times of depression like the present that no 

| family should enjoy two incomes while some families have none. Hence 

the nation wide drive to remove married women from the gainful occupa- 

tions. But mob psychology is notoriously oblivious to the facts. The married 

woman may in certain instances, in many instances, furnish the only income 

for the family. Judging from an item which appeared recently in the New 
York Daily News the danger is becoming imminent: 

“MARRIED WOMEN’S THREATENED.” 

“Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 14 (AP).—An economic survey which has for its 
objective the furtherance of unemployment relief through the suspension or 
dismissal from State service of married women with husbands also in State 
service and married women shown not to be in genuine need of the additional 
source of income will be proposed by Assemblyman Arthur L. Swartz, Repub- 
lican, early in the 1931 legislative session.” 

The year 1931 is a genuine legislative year. Almost all of the States have 
Legislatures which are now or will soon be in session. The married woman 
may be more or less permanently crippled as a wage earner by immediate 
legislative enactment, unless public opinion intervenes. 
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January 10, 1931 


Alva Belmont House Is Dedicated 


ITH music and banners, with 

recollections of the past and 

promises for the future, Alva Bel- 
mont House was dedicated on January 4 
as the “citadel of woman’s independence”’ 
and as a tribute to the fearless Feminist 
leadership of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
president of the National Woman’s Party, 
donor of the home and, on that day, donor 
of a $10,000 contribution toward construc- 
tion of an Equal Rights Auditorium as 
a part of that home. 

Broadcast over a nation-wide hook-up 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
the ceremonies were announced by Herluf 
Provensen who described the pageantry 
which the radio audience could not see, 
and a permanent record was made on 
phonograph records recording from the 
radio. 

A boy’s band with a stirring air gave 
notice to the assemblage gathered in the 
bright sunlight on the street in front of 
the balcony-like entrance to Alva Bel- 
mont House that the dedication was about 
to begin. Then Arthur 8. Whitcomb, 
cornetist of the United States Marine 
Band, sounded the bugle call, and a pro- 
cession of young women in purple, white, 
and gold robes, directed by Marie Moore 
Forrest, marched across the entrance, 
carrying the famous banners of the Wom- 
an’s Party, led by that banner which has 
led so many processions of the National 
Woman’s Party—“Forward out of dark- 
ness, leave behind the night, forward out 
of error, forward into light.” As the 
procession made its beautiful way the 
chimes of the Marine Band were played 
by Wilbur D. Kieffer, second leader of 
the Marine Band, and the Capital Choir, 
led by Dr. Walter Harned, sang “Forward 
Into Light.” 

Mr. Provensen then introduced Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party, who 
said: 

“We are gathered here today to dedi- 
cate the citadel of woman’s independence, 
made possible by the leadership and gen- 
erosity of our president, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont and destined to achieve the lib- 
erty of all women everywhere. 

“May God grant us His continual 
guidance at all times to strengthen the 
work of this organization and to bless 
all the activities in this building for the 
spread of His Kingdom. 

“This is, indeed, a building set on a hill, 
whose light cannot be hid and whose 
guiding beams we trust will lead our 
civilization to higher achievement because 
of the wider responsibilities secured and 
the character development achieved for 
women. 

“Tt is my privilege to transmit a greet- 
ing from Mrs. Belmont, our president, 
from Paris: 


By Ruby A. Black 


“*Will you speak for me to all those 
assembled today and tell them the great 
regret that I feel that I am not with them. 
In spirit and in heart I am there amongst 
you, and nothing but a temporary ill 
health prevents my actually standing in 
your midst. 

“*T need not express to you all how 
greatly I appreciate the honor that you 
have done me in naming this building 
after me. May it stand for years and 
years to come, telling of the work that 
the women of the United States have ac- 
complished; the example we have given 
foreign nations; and our determination 
that they shall be—as ourselves — free 
citizens, recognized as the equals of men. 
From the beginning, we have taken the 
stand that not only were we working for 
ourselves, but for all women of all na- 
tions, who were held down by the super- 
stitions and the customs of past ages. 
We could not bear to have what they did 
not have and therefore from ‘national’ 
we became ‘international.’ 

“*T know that our work in many direc- 
tions has only just begun but with the 
energy and determination always dis- 
played by the Woman’s Party, we intend 
to go on and on—that the influence of 
women shall be felt throughout the com- 
ing ages. Those of us at the helm today 
are doing a great work, and we will leave 
an example behind us that others, inspired 
by the success and recognition given us, 
will go on. 

“ this house which you have dedi- 
cated to me, be the source where all fu- 
ture inspirations for our work may start 
and end in triumph.’ 

“Our far-sighted president proves the 
depth of her faith in us by adding to the 
generous measure of the gifts she has 
already made for the cause, a check for 
ten thousand dollars. I now hand this 
check to Mrs. Valentine Winters of Ohio, 
for the Investment Fund Committee of the 
National Woman’s Party.” 

Mrs. Winters, receiving the check, said, 
“May the faith of Mrs. Belmont in us be 
justified by our efforts in securing the 
speedy passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment.” 


ENATOR JAMES E. WATSON of In- 
diana, Republican leader of _ the 
United States Senate and, during the suf- 
frage campaign, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, was then 
introduced by Mrs. Wiley. He said: 
“Those of us who had to do with the 
submission and adoption of the suf- 
frage amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution have had no reason to regret the 
enfranchisement of women. The dire con- 
sequences which were sincerely feared by 


many have not followed. Not only have 
women taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the privilege of the bal- 
lot, but they have shown a marked eager- 
ness to inform themselves on the prob- 
lems of government. In the field of prac- 
tical politics, in which those who wish to 
impress their views upon the agencies of 
government must be active, women have 
shown remarkable energy and adaptabil- 
ity. Helped by their experience prior to 
the suffrage amendment in organization 
in many fields, they have displayed both 
leadership and that spirit of co-operation 
which alone makes leadership effective. 

“Recently published statistics show that 
in this country women are possessed of a 
large and constantly increasing share in 
property ownership. They therefore have 
an immediate interest in economic prob- 
lems—a business as well as a sentimental 
interest. The theory that human rights 
and property rights are warring forces is 
untenable, for property rights are among 
the most essential human rights. It has 
been the experience of mankind that when 
these have been swept away other per- 
sonal rights soon follow. It is the proper 
balance between property rights and 
other human rights that statesmanship 
should seek. With so large a stake in the 
security and prosperity of our economic 
system, women are a conservative rather 
than a revolutionary factor in politics. 
For every informed American woman 
knows that in our own land, in our own 
time, women have enjoyed more of liberty 
and opportunity than they have ever be- 
fore attained, and that their future prog- 
ress depends entirely upon their ability 
to influence that majority opinion which 
under our form of government must ulti- 
mately govern. The old idea that women 
were by nature unfitted for participation 
in either the intellectual, the industrial 
or political activities of life has long 
since been exploded as their adaptability 
to great service in all of these phases of 
our modern life is now so abundantly 
manifested on every hand. 

“The first woman who spoke in public 
in behalf of Equal Rights for women in 
this country was from my own State of 
Indiana—the brilliant Frances Wright. 
The first American statesman who sought 
successfully to embody in the laws of the 
land the modern conception of the legal, 
economic and educational rights of women 
was a member of Congress from my State 
—Robert Dale Owen. The State which a 
century ago gave the women’s rights 
movement its pioneers greets all those 
who seek to give American women com- 
plete equality of opportunity; and con- 
gratulates the members of the National 
Woman’s Party on the dedication of Alva 
Belmont House as a milestone in the 
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progress of their branch of this’ broad 
general movement.” 


ENATOR T. H. CARAWAY of Arkan- 
sas was then introduced by Mrs. 
Wiley as one “who has always stood for 
the advancement of women” and he spoke 
of that parade eighteen years ago, which 
was broken up by hoodlums, 

“Eighteen years ago, come March 4,” 
said Senator Caraway, “a group of women, 
young, cultivated and unafraid, marched 
as crusaders down Pennsylvania avenue 
in the wake of the parade of the first 
President of the United States born south 
of the Mason and Dixon line to attain 
that high office in more than half a cen- 
tury. A mob of hoodlums broke up their 
line of march. The thoughtless jeered; 
the selfish rejoiced; but Americans, real 
Americans, were made to think what the 
marchers thought and to be ashamed for 
those who insulted them. 

“Many changes, social and political, 
these eighteen years have witnessed. No 
longer is woman a political outcast; no 
longer a resident without a country. To- 
day she has within her hands that scepter 
of authority—the ballot; and has become 
joint master of politicians and political 
parties and co-ruler of our land. To her 
has been given the right to retain or sur- 
render her citizenship on inter-marriage 
with a foreigner. Discriminations, either 
as to employment or wages, have largely 
been removed. The right to be the guar- 
dian of her own children, given to her by 
God himself, but taken from her by law, 
has been restored. Every mother with her 
baby at her breast, or as she sings at her 
toil, is indebted to these women, these 
marchers of eighteen years ago. Political 
office and professional careers are now 
open to her on equal terms. No employ- 
ment, no avenue of advancement, no hon- 
ors, civic or political, may now be denied 
her because God made her the mother of 
man. These victories, these achievements, 
however, were not attained without a 
struggle. The way led not through the 
halls of luxury, but through prison cells. 
No sooner, however, than one victory was 
won than they buckled on their armor for 
battles yet to be waged. 

“Much for which they organized and 
marched are now accomplished facts. But 
so long as one discrimination, one unjust 
law remains upon the statute books, they 
have dedicated themselves to fight for its 
removal. To these, and to those who 
passed on and to those who may come 
after, we have met here today to dedicate 
as their home the Alva Belmont House, an 
old house of rare charm, the house within 
whose hospitable walls lived, suffered and 
rejoiced a cultivated race. For more than 
a century it was the home of one of the 
leading families, socially and politically. 
From it went teachers, preachers and 
statesmen. Likewise from it were fired 
the last shots in 1814 by those who sought 


to defend the National Capitol from an 
invading foe. And from it, we predict, 
will be fired the last shot to strike down 
injustice and inequality; so that, as God 
made them, men and women will once 
more inherit the earth, free and equal.” 


ORIS STEVENS, chairman of the 

Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en, was next introduced as one “who is 
spreading the message of women’s free- 
dom to all the Americas.” Miss Stevens 
said : 


“Not so many years ago in the South, 
where Alva Belmont was a tiny girl, 
something very important happened to 
her. There was great excitement in the 
household. Another child was born to 
her father and mother. No member of 
the household was more eager than the 
little Alva. Then she overheard her father 
say, ‘What a pity! It’s a girl.’ 

“Now, the little Alva loved her father 
dearly. She wanted him to love her in 
return. And so she fell to meditating on 
his comment. Had she too disappointed 
her father in being born a girl? She 
wondered. Maybe all little girls were un- 
welcome. With that pure directness of 
the child-mind, so challenging to adults, 
she asked ‘Why?’ 

“The little Alva grew to womanhood, 
but she always kept that child-like quality 
of pure directness. She has never ceased 
asking why little girls should be less wel- 
come than little boys; why women should 
be-tess esteemed than men. She has never 
ceased to ask why women are excluded 


- from high posts of authority and leader- 


ship. This question has, as a matter of 
fact, been insistently asked by women 
since the beginning of time. Presidents, 
cabinet members, legislators, diplomats, 
scholars, national and international .. . 
practically the entire male sex have 
offered a multitude of excuses for treating 
women as if they were inferiors. But 
there is no excuse for injustice. 

“Today we dedicate to Alva Belmont 
this beautiful spot, from which to work to 
banish from the world inequality between 
men and women in all departments of 
life. We are grateful to her for her gen- 
erous co-operation in making this seat 
available to the women of the world. I 
would not be true to my conscience, how- 
ever, if I did not point out that the pro- 
found gratitude which we feel and the 
tenderness with which we shall take and 
embrace this building on behalf of the 
needs of women everywhere in the world, 
is somewhat mitigated by the pity and 
shame of it that there should still be such 
need for it in what we choose to call an 
enlightened age. Our gratitude is tinged 
with sadness that this should be so, but 
this sadness need not breed discourage- 
ment. For everywhere about us we see 
women struggling valiantly to improve 
their position. We are encouraged to keep 
our feet steadily on the path where we 


Equal Rights 


have chosen to walk ... the path that 
leads to the beautiful, the creative, the 
free life for women in full equality with 
men, 


“The National Woman’s Party has had 
a relatively short span of life. But within 
that short life, the women of the United 
States have won the right to vote. They 
have won equality before the law in many 
and varied respects. Under the leadership 
of the National Woman’s Party an amend- 
ment to the national constitution guaran- 
teeing Equal Rights to men and women 
awaits action by Congress. Under the 
same leadership, for the first time in his- 
tory, Equal Rights treaties were launched 
before international bodies. 


“Alva Belmont’s wholesome impatience, 
her passionate and militant spirit, have 
breathed vitality into these historic 
achievements, For here is the spirit which 
never lags, the spirit that carries high a 
banner on which is written: “Forward 
out of error, forward into light.” 

“That spirit shall dwell not only in the 
halls of this beautiful building, but what 
is more precious, that spirit shall dwell 
in our hearts. As this building is dedi- 
cated to Alva Belmont, so we today dedi- 
cate ourselves to fresh and immediate 
endeavor. Our steps must not loiter on 
the path. We can and must abolish in- 
equality swiftly and surely from our land. 
And not only do we want to abolish it 
from our own land: we want as fast as 
we can to lend our strength to the women 
of all the Americas to the same end; to 
the women of Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
whole world. Already we have joined 
hands with women everywhere to destroy 
that barbarous, false, unlovely tradition 
of unequal rights and unequal obligations. 

“Ava Belmont, beloved leader, delight- 
ful companion, gallant comrade, distin- 
guished citizen of the world, richly en- 
dowed in unique talents which have been 
used to the benefit of all womankind and 
so to the benefit of the human race, we 
shall try to be as worthy of your trust 
as you merit the gratitude of all women. 
We honor you. We love you. Your great 
spirit will sustain us as we go forth to- 
morrow once more to appeal to the head 
of our nation to use his power to accel- 
erate our quest for liberty.” 


EONORA SPEYER, winner of the 

Pulitzer Prize for poetry, then read 
a poem about Mary and Martha, written 
especially for the dedication services. 


After the poem, two young women in 
the colors of the Woman’s Party unveiled 
the simple bronze tablet bearing the 
words “Alva Belmont House” while others 
raised the purple, white, and gold flag 
on the flagpole near at hand, Mr. Whit- 
comb sounded a bugle call as the flag 
went up, the Marine chimes were played, 
and as the recessional of the banner 
bearers went back across the balcony, the 
choir sang “Let There Be Light.” 
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January 10, 1931 


Following the ceremonies, the District 
of Columbia Branch held open house. 
Mrs. Wiley stood at the turn of the beauti- 
ful stairway and told something of the 
history of the house and of the work of 


Mrs. Belmont for the freedom of women 
everywhere. Then Muna Lee spoke of the 
work of the National Woman’s Party for 
Equal Rights between men and women. 
“This country was founded, not by peo- 
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ple who asked for political freedom, but 
by those who fought for their rights. That 
is what the National Woman’s Party has 
always done and is continuing to do—to 
fight for the rights of women,” she said. 


Dinner Climaxes Festivities 


employers, homemakers, and Con- 

gressmen contributed to the dinner 
which on January 4 concluded the fes- 
tivities attendant upon the dedication of 
Alva Belmont House and preceded the 
hearing before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, homemaker and 
chairman of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, presided at the 
dinner at the Washington Hotel. She first 
introduced Alma Partridge, calling her 
“one of the ablest women lawyers in 
Washington.” 

Mrs. Partridge promptly retaliated by, 
as she put it, “airing her pet grievance,” 
which is being called “a woman lawyer.” 
Speaking with wit and good humor as 
well as discernment of the significance 
of the constant introduction of lawyers 
wearing feminine garments as “women 
lawyers,” Mrs. Partridge pointed out that 
this means that women in the legal pro- 
fession are still set aside in the public 
eye as not quite the same as their men 
colleagues. 


“We are not yet, in the eyes of the 
public, full-fledged,” she said. “Worse 
still, in our own minds we have not quite 
arrived.” 


Instead of “paroxysms of publicity” 
about women who succeed in public office, 
in a profession, in business, Mrs. Part- 
ridge recommended that women shout 
hosannas in their secret souls if they 
want to, but in public simply pay tribute 
to a good job well done, and when it is 
pointed out that a woman did it, say, 
“Yes. Why not?” 


Mrs. Wiley was very careful in intro- 
ducing her next speaker to say simply 
that Laura Berrien is a lawyer, working 
with the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. Miss Berrien spoke of the sur- 
veys of the discriminations against wom- 
en, of the program of the Woman’s Party, 
of the achievements toward equality, of 
the recent addition of many thoughtful, 
splendid women to those who are working 
for industrial equality. Whether or not 
the purpose of the “protective” laws was 
to handicap women, she said, the result 
has been to handicap them. 


Speaking of the efforts to oust married 
women from jobs, both public and private, 
Miss Berrien read a newspaer report that 
when Roumania decided to discharge the 
higher paid of any married couple work- 
ing for the Government, eighteen hundred 


| AWYERS, a poet, working women, 


couples filed suit for divorces, giving this 
ruling as the reason. She then told of a 
case in Washington of a young couple 
who have been planning for a year to get 
married, but have had to postpone their 
marriage because of a ruling against mar- 
ried women in the place where the woman 
works. They cannot get married unless 
both continue to work. 


“We are intelligent enough and spirited 
enough,” she concluded, “to resist to the 
utmost a suggestion so ridiculous and so 
unbearable as that of discharging women 
workers to make jobs for men.” 


Representative Samuel A. Kendall of 
Pennsylvania who, with Mrs, Kendall, 
was a guest of Mrs. Valentine Winters at 
the dinner, was then introduced as a 
Congressman who has introduced a meas- 
ure providing for the 44-hour week for 
postal workers, regardless of sex. This 
bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is now on the Senate calendar. 


The Congressman congratulated the 
National Woman’s Party on its eighteen 
years of achievement and on its work for 
equality of women with men. He spoke 
highly of the work of women in the Gov- 
ernment. 


“Women,” he said, “should have the 
same right, the same opportunity, the 
same chance to earn an honest living in 
honorable work as men.” 


Representative Kendall then spoke of. 


his 44-hour bill for men and women alike. 
Labor-saving devices have so increased 
the output of each man and woman in 
industry, he pointed out, that the only 
solution of the unemployment problem is 
to cut down the working hours of men 
and women to give jobs for others. His 
recommendation, without throwing a 
woman out of a job, would create six to 
ten thousand Government jobs for men 
and women, and give the workers a great- 
er opportunity for leisure. 


Maude Williams, proofreader in a New 
York newspaper plant, was next intro- 
duced. She, too, had a pet grievance to 
air—the use of the word “female,” saying 
that she had so often seen measures to 
protect “minors, feeble-minded, and fe- 
males.” 

Telling of the effects of the 54-hour 
week law and the no-night-work law in 
New York, for women only, Mrs, Williams 
then spoke of the effect of such laws on 
the inarticulate mass of women workers, 
some of whom do not come under the laws, 
but who are thrown out of work when 


other working women, who employ them 
as maids, laudresses, seamstresses, and so 
on, are discharged from well-paid jobs on 
account of so-called “protective” laws. 


“Even those who work for pin money 
have to buy the pins, and somebody earns 
a living making the pins,” Mrs. Williams 
said. “What if some women do work for 
luxuries? Somebody has to make the 
juxuries they buy, and that gives employ- 
ment to workers who must earn their 
living.” 

Leonora Speyer then read a group of 
poems with a splendid soaring quality, 
one of which was a poem about Eve—“The 
Story as I Understand It”—which Muna 
Lee had told her was a Feminist poem. 
She did not know that it was when she 
wrote it, she said, and that made it all 
the better. 


Representative Roy G. Fitzgerald was 
next introduced, and caught the spirit 
of the evening by greeting his audience, 
“Madame Chairman and Citizens.” He 
interpreted the work of the Woman’s 
Party, and rightly so, as work for “the 
open door to opportunity,” irrespective 
of sex or other conditions of birth. He 
then suggested that sometime there might 
be, not a National Woman’s Party, but 
a “Human Happiness Party” from which 
men would not be barred. 


Mrs. Wiley next introduced Rebecca 
Greathouse, assistant United States at- 
torney for the District of Columbia, who 
spoke of the increasing power and influ- 
ence of women in politics, echoing Mrs. 
Partridge’s plaint against the “woman 
lawyer” and the publicity about achieve- 
ments of women, as if they were something 
unusual, Mrs. Greathouse then commented 
that women had come a long way from 
the time Belva Lockwood succeeded in be- 
ing admitted to practice before the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
when they now were worried merely over 
being referred to as “women lawyers” 
and headlined for comparatively slight 
achievements. 


“We have to make people forget the 
idea that there is a difference between 
the sexes in professional work,” she said. 

Ruby A. Black, Washington newspaper 
correspondent and managing editor of 
Equa. Ricuts, then spoke briefly on the 
“Hazards of the Home,” that occupation 
in which women are not “protected” 
against long hours or bad conditions, and 
yet in which there are more accidents 
than in any other industry. There is no 
competition for the unpaid job of house- 
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keeping in one’s own home, she said, and 
thus nobody tries to keep women out of 
such work. The accident insurance rates 
are higher for workers in the home than 
for workers in industry, she pointed out. 

Anita Pollitzer was introduced finally 
by Mrs. Wiley, and lived, as always, up 
to her introduction as one with most per- 
suasive ways. She talked earnestly and 
movingly of the rightness and justice of 
Equal Rights. She told Representative 
Fitzgerald that when all discriminations 
against women are wiped out, there will 


Passage 


HE Congress and the President of 
“| tte United States were this week 

urged to support and bring about 
the immediate passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution 
establishing Equal Rights between men 
and women wherever the Stars and 
Stripes fly. 

A deputation of members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party on Monday asked 
President Hoover to support the amend- 
ment as a means of preventing great and 
unfair injustice to women during the‘un- 
employment crisis. At a hearing before 
a sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, consisting of Senators 
T. H. Caraway of Arkansas, Democrat, 
and Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts 
and Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, Repub- 
licans, members of the Woman’s Party 
urged that the Amendment be passed imn- 
mediately. 

Speakers showed the President on-Mon- 
day morning how women are being thrown 
out of work at the present time by legis- 
lation and by regulation in order to make 
jobs for men. The deputation was headed 
by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of 
the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party, who introduced the others, and ex- 
plained briefly how women are being dis- 
criminated against in the prevailing un- 
employment situation. Mrs. Wiley then 
read, and presented to the President, the 
following affirmations on women and un- 
employment adopted by the party at the 
Philadelphia conference: 


1. We affirm that at this time of 
unemployment, no woman, married 
or single, now employed, shall be re- 
quired to give up her job to a man. 

2. That women’s opportunity for 
work should not be limited by dis- 
missing them from night work. The 
taking away of women’s work does 
not improve their health. 

3. That for anyone to arrogate to 
himself the right to limit women’s 
work implies the assumption of the 
inferiority of women to men, a doc- 
trine we resent. 

4. That any attempt to carry out 
a plan of dismissal of women, either 
through legislation or by regulation, 
will be opposed by the National 
Woman’s Party. 


no longer be need for a Woman’s Party. 

“Equality must become the accepted 
fact, the accustomed rule,” she urged, 
pleading for the adoption of the Equal 
Rights Amendment and the wiping out 
of all customs in which women are un- 
equally treated. Women who worked so 
long for suffrage, she said, resent having 
to spend so much of their time and energy 
working for equality, when it is a matter 
of simple justice, resent having to dedi- 
cate headquarters and stand for move- 
ments when they want to be working side 


5. That this present treatment of 
employed women necessitates the im- 
mediate passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, which declares that 
“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its juris 
diction.” 


Maude Williams of Typographical 
Union No. 6, New York City, in proof of 
the handicaps imposed on women who are 
legislated out of work, then declared: 

“What protective legislation does to 
women is best shown by the effect of the 
New York State labor law limiting the 
working hours of women to 54 hours a 
week and prohibiting women’s work after 
10 o’clock at night, or before 6 in the 
morning. 

“Women printers, waitresses, railroad 
workers, women pharmacists, and laundry 
workers were thrown out of work in vast 
numbers. 

“Until the women printers secured an 
amendment, many could not find steady 
work, as forcing workers on to one shift 
created a glut in that labor market. Many 
were forced into other avenues of employ- 
ment much less remunerative. Many rail- 
road workers suffered hardships as their 
savings dwindled. They were forced into 
ill-paid factory positions and have never 
since been able to earn their former wages, 
with consequent suffering to themselves 
and to their families. 

“Mr. President, women with children 
prefer night work, because it enables them 
to be at home by day when the children 
return from school. It is much easier to 
employ someone to stay with the children 
while they are asleep at night than to se- 
cure a suitable person to be with them 
during the day while they are running 
about. 

“These protective laws for women alone 
are urged by persons who know nothing 
of the needs and possibilities of working 
women. The working women have no 
voice in this matter, principally because 
they have no opportunity to voice their 
objections.” 

Mrs. Valentine Winters of Ohio spoke 
of efforts being made in her State to de- 
prive women of the chance to earn a living. 


Equal Rights 


by side with men for human happiness. 

She urged that women work in what. 
ever way they felt like working for Equal 
Rights, by State action, by National ac. 
tion, by international action, the impor. 
tant thing being that they work. One 
must accept the principle of equality or 
reject it, she said. There are no halfway 
measures. 

When equality is established every. 
where, she concluded,“We can turn our 
attention to all the things we want to do 
together.” 


of Amendment Demanded 


Burnita Shelton Matthews of Missis- 
sippi spoke on the loss of work by regu- 
lation, as follows: 

“Mr. President: Throughout the coun. 
try efforts are being made to relieve the 
unemployment situation by throwing 
women out of work and giving their jobs 
to men. The Cotton Textile Institute has 
induced the cotton mill owners to bar 
women from night work effective March 1. 
Likewise the wool manufacturers are con- 
sidering the exclusion of women, both 
single and married, from night employ- 
ment, 

“Everywhere, by regulation or legisla- 
tion, handicaps are being placed in the 
way of the employment of women. 

“The National Woman’s Party takes 
the position that the surest way of secur. 
ing equality of opportunity is by the pas- 
sage of an amendment to the National 
Constitution declaring that men and 
women shall have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and in every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Anita Pollitzer of South Carolina, vice- 
chairman of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, said: 

“Mr. President: In the fall of 1928 I 
was one of a delegation which came to see 
you, before your election. We came to find 
out your position with a view to de- 
termining our election policy, since the 
Woman’s Party, as you probably know, 
is an organization which puts equality for 
women before any other single issue. 

“You said to us then that although you 
had not thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject, you were willing to say that you 
would go to any extent to remove restric- 
tions on equality of opportunity. 

“We know that the subject of equality 
has been in the thoughts of men for almost 
as long as there is a written record of 
mankind. Two thousand two hundred 
years ago, Plato, in his “Republic,” pro- 
posed for his ideal State a guardian class, 
in which there should be no sex barrier. 
He insists that division of labor must be 
by aptitude and ability and not by sex. 
His words are, ‘In the administration of 
a State, neither a woman as a woman 
nor a man as a man has any special func- 
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tion; but the gifts of nature are equally 
diffused in both sexes.’ 

“That is the past, Mr. President. For 
the future we have only speculation and 
the trend of human life as scientists ob- 
serve it—and it is interesting to know 
that at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Professor William Ogburn, chair- 
man of your own Commission on Social 
Trends, prophecies, and I use his words 
as quoted in the press, that in the future, 
‘Most of the differences in the social status 
of men and women will be lessened.’ 

“Mr. President, we know that in work- 
ing for equality we are right. We know 
that it is only a question of time until 
discriminations against women solely be- 
cause they are women will be abolished. 
We have sought this interview today be- 
cause the unemployment situation is work- 
ing a terrific hardship on women. The 
majority of wage-earning women must 
work for the same reason that men must 
work. I know that, as a wage-earning 
woman. But women will suffer not only 
in this crisis that affects our national life 
but in every crisis until we have accepted 
in custom and written into the highest 
law of our land—that ‘Men and women 
shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to 
its jurisdiction.’ That is the text of our 
Lucretia Mott Amendment now before 
Congress. 

“We are often told that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion among women them- 
selves. There most assuredly is. There 
is probably a difference of opinion upon 
every question of importance which con- 
fronts us as a nation. 

“We are often advised by leaders to go 
to Congress. We are going to Congress; 


and will continue to go to Congress to 
press for the passage of the amendment 
until equality is recognized. 

“No one can long keep back the tide of 
justice. But you, Mr. President, in line 
with your pronouncements for equality of 
opportunity, can do most to make Equal 
Rights for men and women the accepted 
and expected rule. Thousands of women 
turn to you.” 

Among the members of the Woman’s 
Party forming the deputation, in addition 
to the speakers were Rose Stetson of 
Seattle, Washington; Lucy Cooper Shaw 
of Minnesota; Sara P. Grogan of Georgia; 
Anna Jackson Sloan of Virginia; Mrs. 
George W. McCreary of Maryland; Helen 
McGerr of Nebraska; Maud Younger of 
California; and Muna Lee of Porto Rico. 


THE necessity of doing away with all 

legal discrimination against women 
was argued before Congress on Tuesday, 
January 6, when the Lucretia Mott 
Amendment came up before a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Maud Younger of California, Congres- 
sional chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party; Burnita Shelton Matthews, vice- 


president of the National Association of 


Women Lawyers; Maude Williams, of 
Typographical Union No. 6, New York; 
Helen Elizabeth Brown of Maryland; 
Helen McGerr of Nebraska; Mrs. Valen- 
tine Winters of Ohio; and Anita Pollitzer 
of South Carolina presented the political, 
economic, legal and industrial phases of 
the Equal Rights question. 

Equal Rights first came up before Con- 
gress in February, 1924, at which time 
sixty odd points discriminating against 
women in the State laws were presented 
and combatted. 
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The Woman’s Party during the inter- 
vening period of more than a half decade 
has steadily fought to have these discrimi- 
nations removed in the States, while 
carrying on at the same time a continuous 
campaign for the passing of an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution - 
providing that men and women shall have 
qual Rights in the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction. 
Equal Rights measures which the Wom- 
an’s Party has sponsored or assisted have 
been secured in the past nine years in 
twenty-four States and territories. They 
affect the lives of 33,000,000 women and 
range from equal guardianship rights in 
California to jury service in Maine. 

Wisconsin is the only State which has 
passed a law purporting to give women 
the same rights as men—excepting, how- 
ever, equal opportunity to get work, since 
restrictive industrial laws are still car- 
ried on the Wisconsin statute books. 

Louisiana leads the States in the num- 
ber of legal discriminations removed, the 
number being eleven. New York takes 
second place with ten; Maryland and New 
Jersey are third with nine each; and Dela- 
ware fourth, with eight. 

“The women who labored through the 
suffrage campaign have an indelible mem- 
ory of the tremendous cost, in work, time 
and money, of campaigns in the individual 
States,” declared Miss Younger. “A na- 
tional amendment obviates the innumer- 
able separate campaigns needed to estab- 
lish Equal Rights State by State. Besides, 
what is granted by a State legislature is 
held very insecurely. The next legislature 
may take it away again. Only a National 
amendment establishing Equal Rights 
will insure equality before the law to the 
women of our country.” 


Alva Belmont, F 


quarters of the National Woman’s 

Party on Sunday, January 4, as 
Alva Belmont House is a significant 
tribute to the Feminist leadership of Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, president of the 
Woman’s Party, whose refusal to accept 
as binding traditional restrictions, and 
whose fiery impatience with discrimina- 
tions against her sex, have been largely 
responsible for the greater social as well 
as political freedom which women enjoy 
today. It is a fascinating study to put 
together the different segments of Mrs. 
Belmont’s career, seemingly so diverse in 
motivation and expression, and realize 
that through it all in the historic costume 
ball which, opening Marble House, be- 
came one of the most glamorous episodes 
in the history of American society, just 
as much as in her declaration after the 
passage of the suffrage amendment, that 
“Women must reach their full stature as 
human beings!” — one strongly unifying 


ik dedication of the national head- 


By Muna Lee 


idea is demonstrated: the idea of equality 
and freedom. 


Born Alva Smith, in Mobile, Alabama, 
Mrs. Belmont’s was the typical, sheltered, 
luxurious childhood of the Southern cot- 
ton exporter’s household; but even at the 
age of five her spirit of rebellion was evi- 
denced: “It was our clothes!” she ex- 
plains smiling. “In our home we received 
a great box of Paris frocks twice a year. 
And what anguish we suffered in having 
to wear these clothes, quite proper as to 
style; the latest thing in modes, but utter- 
ly unlike what our little friends were 
wearing. In those days,” she added, “like 
all children, we were conformists, and to 
be like the rest was our chief desire.” It 
is an amusing incident to record at the 
beginning of a life which has been so strik- 
ing an exemplification of that non-con- 
forming “divine discontent” with existing 


conditions which is said to be the chief 
incentive to progress. 

She married William K. Vanderbilt in 
1874. Her subsequent leadership of New 
York society developed and perfected the 
qualities of initiative, independence, and 
executive genius, which were later to be 
transferred from the narrow social 
sphere to the great field of international 
Feminism. She showed, then as well as 
later, a fine sense of dramatic values, a 
capacity for detail and a mastery of or- 
ganization, which have never deserted her. 
Her manifold interests have come to con- 
verge upon an unflinching determination 
to give women Equal Rights with men in 
every sphere. She was the first woman in 
America to obtain a divorce from a promi- 
nent man, and her poise and valor in 
meeting the ensuing turmoil were notable, 
Perhaps in this experience were the roots 
of her subsequent efforts to remove dis- 
crimination against women. In any event, 
her first recognition of herself as a Fem- 
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inist came years | Mgr at a tea in a friend’s 
house, when she ligird a suffrage talk and 
realized, on the moment, with the magni- 
ficent capacity for instantaneous deci- 
sions, which is one of her leading charac- 
teristics, that on the progress of women 
depends the progress of civilization. 


She married Oliver H. P. Belmont in 
1896. ~ 


Mrs. Belmont is actively interested in 
architecture, and is a member of the 
American Institute of Architecture. Her 
homes—Marble House, in Newport; Port 
Washington, Long Island; her villa on 
the Riviera; her fourteenth century cha- 
teau in D’Augerville, which was the home 
of Joan of Arc’s lawyer; and her beauti- 
ful Paris house — are internationally 
famous. 

Just as Mrs. Belmont was one of the 


Another Flyer’s Ability 
LTHOUGH she finished fourth in the 
final ratings of the International 
Air Race Round Italy, Winifred Spooner, 
England’s only representative in that air 
event, was second in the last hop from 
Turin to Rome, the most difficult and 
dangerous part of the route. Colonel 
Sacchi, the winner of the race who had 
established a lead by winning all previous 
laps, came in fifth on the Turin-to-Rome 
part of the race. 

Italian airmen were full of praise for 
Miss Spooner’s flying ability and stated 
that, although she was handicapped by 
ignorance of the route, she repeatedly 
beat highly skilled pilots in faster 
machines. 

She was awarded a cup for the Naples 
district, a statue given by the Minister of 
Justice, and two gold medals. England 
could well be proud of her standard- 
bearer. 


Women Can Do Anything 
66 HERE is no business in the world 
which a woman cannot do if she 
approaches it on the business side only.” 
So says Sarah J. Atwood and, since she 
has been successful for thirty years as 
about the only woman conducting an em- 
ployment agency which supplies labor for 
construction of railroads, bridges, tun- 
nels, and parks, her advice is probably 
sound. 

Mrs. Atwood, who now lives in New 
York, started out thirty years ago, with 
five other people to support, to manage 
an employment agency for a well-known 
railroad construction company. There 
were agencies in four different cities and 
she made the rounds once a week. 

Now she has a plain, businesslike office 
of her own in New York, and conducts 
several well-organized camps for the 
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first women in the country to visualize 
the importance of securing suffrage by 
national amendment rather than by the 
slow process of obtaining the vote State 
by State, so has she been a pioneer in 
international Feminism, advocating an 
Equal Rights treaty to be ratified by 
every nation of the world. When the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, centering upon 
Federal suffrage, was formed Mrs. Bel- 
mont as its officer demonstrated her gen- 
eralship. She is, above all, past-mistress 
of strategy. She contributed, moreover, 
in addition to sagacious counsel, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to educate the 
nation to suffrage. Her gifts to the 
Woman’s Party have been likewise munifi- 
cent. 

Mrs. Belmont’s three children are 
William K. and Harold 8. Vanderbilt, 
and Mme. Jacques Balsan, formerly the 


laborers. One is at the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge, where fifty to one 
hundred men are housed and fed; another 
at Inter-State Park for from forty to one 
hundred, and a third at Kingsbridge, 
where the New York Central Railroad 
does its repairing and where gangs of 300 
are now working. 


Mrs. Atwood’s agency supplies foremen, 
assistant foremen, .steel..workers, iron 
workers, stone workers, carpenters, and 
pick-and-shovel men, and the men do most 
of the advertising for her agency them- 
selves because “they are treated fairly.” 


Suffrage in Japan 
LTHOUGH political leaders in Japan 
believe that it will be ten years be- 
fore women will have the same voting and 
office-holding rights as men in that coun- 
try, the Japanese women may, this month, 
receive their first taste of political power. 
A bill, backed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the lower house, is before the 
Imperial Diet of Japan this month. It 
grants women the right to vote in village, 
town, and city assemblies and to hold 
offices in these governments, It may meet 
opposition in the more conservative upper 
house, but will probably pass. It is heart- 
ily supported by the government party. 
However, this bill does not allow 
women to vote for the members of the 
forty-six prefectural assemblies nor for 
members of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, the highest elected officials 
in the Japanese political system. 


Another First! 


RS. ELLSWORTH RICHARDSON 
of Albia, Iowa, has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and thus 
becomes the first woman so honored. 


Equal Rights 


Duchess of Marlborough. She, is the 
grandmother of the present Marquis of 
Blandford; and her tiny great-grand- 
daughter, Lady Sara Spencer Churchill, 
is also a member of the National Woman’s 
Party of the United States. 

Her interest in the advancement of 
women is of almost religious intensity. 
For years she has dedicated herself to the 
realization in her own lifetime of her 
vision of a world wherein men and women 
shall be equal in responsibilities and in 
opportunities. And to the hastening of 
the epoch when that world shall be a 
reality, she is devoting the magnificent 
resources of one of the alert and vigorous 
minds of our generation. Her words and 
deeds are a perpetual reminder that this 
great democracy of ours was established. 
not by those who asked for privileges, but 
by those who fought for rights. 


Flyer Swims 

HEN Winifred Spooner’s airplane 

came down suddenly on the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea in Italy in the dark, Miss Spoon- 
er quickly and calmly peeled off her heavy 
flying clothes, said good-bye to her flying 
companion, Captain E. C. T. Edwards, 
jumped overboard, and swam two miles to 
shore to get aid. 

After sending them to rescue Captain 
Edwards, who remained in the plane, this 
23-year-old girl, known as England’s rac- 
ing aviatrix, sat down to catch her breath. 

Miss Spooner and Captain Edwards 
were on their way to Catania from Rome, 
after an earlier flight from Croyden, when 
they were forced down. Cape Town was 
their eventual destination. 

After Edwards’ rescue they were hon- 
ored guests at the home of the Mayor of 
Bel Monte, Italy, for the rest of that ex- 
citing night. 


Ecuadorian Women Win 
HE women of Ecuador have won 
equal citizenship rights and Ecuador 
thus becomes the first of the South and 
Central American states to recognize the 
justice of Equal Rights. 

Under Article 13 of the Ecuadorian 
Constitution, made effective last year, 
“Every Ecuadorian man or woman who 
knows how to read and write is a citizen.” 

Women have the right to the state vote 
in the Province of Rio Grande do Norte 
in Brazil, and had it in the Province of 
San Juan in Argentina, but in the latter 
province, this right has recently been 
rescinded. | 
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